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ABSTRACT 

Dealing with an analysis and evaluation of community 
action programs (provided for by the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964) in Appalachia, this report presents 3 conditions for program 
success; (1) adequate community action leadership at the local level; 
(2) power holders at the community, county, or '’local" level who are 
sympathetic, or at least neutral, to accomplishment of the goals of 
community action; and (3) involvement of the target population in the 
community action programs. After an evaluation of the state of these 
3 conditions in community action programs in Appalachia, it is 
concluded that the conditions are unattained and it is recommended 
that the development of adequate community action leadership at the 
local level be given top priority "since the other 2 conditions 
probably must be taken as 'givens' until the development of effective 
leadership is accomplished." (BO) 
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Preface 



| West Virginia. University's Appalachian Center is dedicated 

; to bringing knowledge needed for effective decision-making to 

[ those who plan and work for the betterment of the State and 

the Appalachian Region of which this State is a part. The need 
for knowledge is great — especially the concentration of know- 
ledge in the social and physical sciences. Moreover, the needed 
information spans a number of methodologies. For its generation 
known principles must be collected and applied, and in other 
instances, use must be made of empirical investigations. 

The most important function of the Appalachian Center's 
Office of Research and Development is to produce the typer 
of knowledge that is vital for rational social and economic 
decisions of its leadership audiences in the State and nhe Region, 
and the Center’s sUfcff ok programmers and field educators located 
on the University's* Campus and throughout the counties. The 
Office of Research and Development supports a variety of re- 
search conducted both by its own staff and other components 
of West Virginia University. 

This paper, dealing with an analysis and evaluation of 
Community Programs in Appalachia, is an effort to assess the 
value of such programs for the Region’s development. Jt is 
suggested that certain policy changes may be needed feU Vlt ' 
niunity action to achieve its potential. 

Frederick. A. Zki.i.kr, Director 

| Office of Research and Development 

Appalachian Center 

' s West Virginia University 
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Introduction 

Among current Federal programs intended to combat 
poverty, perhaps the most notable and innovative have 
been the approaches provided for by the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. Of these approaches, the com- 
munity action programs developed in accord with Sections 
204 and 205 of the Act have been both the most con- 
troversial and the most fruitful in generating successful 
new departures of attack; on a variety of causes and symp- 
toms of poverty. In [general, community action programs 
must conform to established federal guidelines to qualify 
for financial support, but a major intent also is tro en- 
courage meaningful planning and execution at the local 
level. To illustrate: 

"The purpose of Him l era l assistance to <ornnn unity act km pro- 
grams is to help urban ami rural con 1 muni ties to mobilize 
their resources to combat poverty. Because community needs 
amtl resources differ widely, considerable latitude is allowed 
in the development and conduct of a community action 
program.” 1 

Other aspects of the community action concept which 
are related to the principle of planning but winch 

also ame signiftasmt ih their own right a.s important new 
approaches to s*ocial problems include: stress on the or- 
ganization and -maximum feasible participation of low- 
iracome groups xn community decision-making processes; 
aiad the = notion that action agencies have an important 
role to gplay in facilitating community wide integration 
ahid coordination of both new and existing approaches 
to the problems of poverty. 

Several types of specific projects can be sponsored 
under tt ts umbrella of community action programs. Chief 
among these are those designed to qualify the poor for 
employability, or employ ability at more productive jobs, 
and programs of a “service” nature, such as homemaker, 
(consumer;, ecSucatfcion, arid health services. 

Tpresnmably, tprojects at the local level which aim to 
.spTw economic development to create more and better pay- 
ing jjcbs sire to he established under different federal legis- 

rtComrnmnity Action) l’rofjfnnn (Guide, Vol. 1, Office of Economic Op- 
Iptunftcy 1965, p. 7- 
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lation, although some types of community action projects 
might contribute toward this end directly or indirectly. In 
any event, the long-term hope for community action is 

"to effect a permanent increase in the capacity of individuals, 
groups, anti communities afflicted by poverty to deal ef- 
fectively with their own problems so that they need no furth- 
er assistance/*- 

This paper suggests that certain conditions must be 
met if community action programs are to be successful to 
the maximum extent possible. Another aim is to evaluate 
the probability that these conditions are being, or will be 
met in rural areas. The basis for the evaluation rests in an 
application of existing data and theory, as well as in the 
authors' experiences with a number of ongoing commun- 
ity action programs in West Virginia and other states in 
the Appalachian Region. The analysis presented in this 
paper thus is relevant primarily for the rural counties of 
the Appalachian Region, although it may have some rele- 
vance for rural areas in general. 
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Conditions For Success 



There are at least three different but interrelated con- 
ditions which must be met if community action programs 
are to succeed. 

The first of these conditions is that adequate commun- 
ity action leadership must exist at the local level. Further- 
more, those who assume leadership roles must be willing 
and able to work within the scope of Sections 204 and 205 
to accomplish their purpose. In other words, there .must be 
leaders at the local level who understand the philosophy 
and aims of the Economic Opportunity Act and are com- 
mitted to their implementation. 

In addition, such individuals must possess the ability 
and aggressiveness necessary to acquire the money resour- 
ces required for community action success. They must be 
able to devise and initiate projects which both reflect local 
needs and provide realistic opportunities for the develop- 
ment of economic, social and political conditions which will 
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answer them. And, finally, they must insure that those pro- 
jects are executed effectively. 

Our experience indicates that individuals who fill such 
leadership positions may come from various sources. They 
may be members of the action agency’s governing board, 
they may be volunteers. Or, conceivably, they could be 
trators, professional and non-professional personnel, or 
they may be volunteers. Or, conceivability, they could be 
people from any of a number of other sources at the local 
level, although we are unaware of instances in which this 
clearly is the case. 

The second condition necessary for community action 
success, and which has a direct bearing on the first, is that 
those who “wield the power” at the community, county or 
“local” level must be sympathetic, or at least neutral, to 
accomplishment of the goals of community action. When 
this condition prevails there are less likely to be significant 
efforts to block or hamper the action agency’s projects. 

The third condition which must be satisfied is that 
the people who are the targets of the community action 
programs — the poor — must respond to projects intended to 
help them. As mentioned previously, recognition of the 
importance of this factor was built into the design of the 
community action concept through stress on participation 
of low-income groups in community decision-making pro- 
cesses. For example: 

M A vital feature of every community action program is the 
involvement of poor themselves * the residents of the areas 
and members of the groups to be served - in planning, policy- 
making, and operations of the program/’ 1 * 

Presumably, if the poor or their representatives are. 
involved in the planning and execution of projects, the 
nature of the projects will reflect their needs and interests 
and, hence, they could be expected to support them. 

m 

Progress and Power 

Turning first to an evaluation of the influence of the 
power-wielders on the success of community action efforts, 
several approaches can be taken. One is to consider com- 
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munity action as a fcrm of economic development and 
consider the relationship between such development and 
the influence of men-of -power. 

It long has been recognized that economic develop- 
ment is heavily dependent upon certain types of economic 
leadership referred to variously as “entrepreneurial 
ability”/ the “industrializing elite ”, 5 or simply “the elite ”.'' 1 

While these concepts were developed with reference to 
the economic development of entire countries, especially 
underdeveloped countries, there is no reason to believe 
that similar leadership is any less important for the econ- 
omic development of underdeveloped communities or areas 
within countries, even though the precise nature of the 
leadership may be different among the various situations. 

However, in the present context we are not so much 
concerned with the economic leadership of local rnen-of- 
power as with their reactions to community action ef- 
forts. A cursory examination of the literature leads to the 
conclusion that they would tend to oppose such efforts. 

For example, it has been suggested that leadership for 
the development of an underdeveloped area may not be 
provided by the area’s customary leaders since economic 
innovations (we are including community action efforts in 
this category) are marginal to the traditional order 7 . It is 
logical to infer from this that economic development and 
community action efforts probably will be resisted by custo- 
mary leaders for that very reason. 

Along the same lines, a community’s leaders may not 
respond positively to newly available opportunities for 
economic development because of their vested interests in 

for example, Joseph A. Schumpeter, 77/e 1'heory of Economic De- 
velopment, Oalaxy Ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961). 

r * Cl ark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick II. Havbison, and Charles A. 
Myers, Industrialism and Industrial Af an (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961) . 

,; Joseph J. Spongier, ‘'Theory* Ideology, Noil-Economic Values, and Poli- 
tics-Economic Development". Tradition, Values and Socio-Economic Devel- 
opment, Ralph Braibanti and Joseph J. Spenglcr, eds. (Durham: Duke Uni- 

versity Press, 1961) pp. 29-30. 

"Wilbert E. Moore, "The Social Framework of Economic Development 
Tradition, Values , * „ op. cit., p. 79. 
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the status quo or because “they are isolated from many of 
the problems which affect the average citizen”.* 

A somewhat different line of analysis suggests that 
American society is characterized by groups which tend to 
conflict in striving to satisfy their own interests, but that 
those groups which control the decision-making process 
(the “elite”) are linked in a consensus relationship of 
“core” beliefs which is more durable than their conflict 
relationships.* The conclusion is that this consensus tends 
to prevent the possibility of the basic social changes necess- 
ary for the substantial reduction of poverty . 10 

Turning more specifically to the Appalachian Region, 
a recent study indicates that a fundamental difference 
between the lower and the upper classes of the Region 
is that the latter are more integrated into the larger 
American society. At the same time, the upper classes 
recognize that those outside the Region regard them in 
terms of a more-or-less deviant Appalachian stereotype, 
which is a situation they dislike. Thus: 

Primarily because of self-preservation, some of the middle 
class, and especially the upper class, arc very critical of those 
h\ poverty. Had they not sensed their inclusion in the Ap- 
palachian stereotype, they would probably be less critical. 

Rarely then docs one find a member of the upper class or 
even an individual of lesser means who is highly integrated 
into the larger society, who docs not criticize the behavior of 
the indigent.^ 

Turning from the several general lines of inquiry cited 
above which indicate that men-of-power may well tend to 
oppose community action, what has been the actual exper- 
ience in Appalachia? Data from systematic study bearing 
on this question are not available. However, some informa- 
tion has been produced by a preliminary evaluation of a 



s Floyd Hut) ter. Community Power Structure. Author Books Kdilioii 
(Garden •City. New York: Doubleday and Ot>.. Inc.. I9fi3). See the entire 
work. 

11 Marc: Pilistik and Thomas Hayden, “Is “There a Military Industrial Com- 
plex Which Presents Peace?: Consensus and Countervailing Power in 

Pluralistic Systems’’, 7 ~lte Journal nf Social Issues, Vol. XXI, No. 3 (July 19(>5) 
pp. 88-91. 

pp, 93-9. 

njohn D. Photiadis, “Rural Southern Appalachia and Mass Society, An 
Overview”, (Morgantown: Office of Research and Development, West Vir- 
ginia University) mimeo. pp. 13-14. 
m/bid., p. 14. 
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training project designed, to train union leaders in Ap- 
palachia to function in community action projects. 1 ” 

Reports from the trainees generally confirm the ex- 
pectation that community men-of-power will tend to op- 
pose community action efforts which show promise of 
effectiveness, although it should be added that the small 
number of effective community action programs which ex- 
isted at the time of our evaluation in the areas in which the 
trainees reside provide a limited number of cases from 
which to generalize. 

In conclusion, there seems to be no theoretical or 
empirical basis for anticipating the widespread support of 
effective community action programs by Appalachians men- 
of-power. This conclusion does not rule out effective com- 
munity action. It does mean that the other two conditions 
which are prerequisites for effectiveness must be met more 
perfectly if community action is to succeed. 

IV 

Progress and the Poor 

Another of the three conditions which we have sug- 
gested must be met, if community action programs are to 
succeed, is that the poor themselves must respond to the 
programs. Our analysis of the probability that this condi- 
tion can be met is based on several known factors which 
tend to create difficulties even when the poor are confront- 
ed with carefully conceived and well executed projects. 

In part, the Economic Opportunity Act and its sub- 
sequent administration have been based upon the assump- 
tion that if “appropriate” opportunities to ease the burden 
of poverty (i.e., those developed and executed with the 
participation of the poor, or their representatives) are 
made available and publicized, positive response from the 
target population will be automatic. 

Obviously, there is a truism in this in that it could be 
claimed that “appropriate” projects will generate a posi- 

i:*The project, "Leadership Training for Community Action”, is financed 
largely by a grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity. It is head- 
quartered at the Institute for Labor Studies, Appalachian Center, West Vir- 
ginia University. Approximately 100 union leaders from ten Appalachian States 
are included in the project. 
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tive response. But at tlie same time, it would, appear ttiat 
the present strategy of some community action programs 
is built in part on a model of human behavior which 
resembles the concept of an “economic man 1 '. That is, the 
assumptation is that the poor will respond to conventional 
opportunities to maximize, or optimize, their economic 
gain. 

Another way of putting the matter is that, despite ef- 
forts to avoid it, a considerable degree of community action 
strategy may yet contain what might be 'termed a middle- 
class bias. Most programs are staffed with middle class in- 
dividuals, and despite the ritualistic acceptance of the con- 
cept of maximum participation of the poor in planning, 
programs are being run on the assumption that the poor 
will respond to the same motivational appeals effective 
with the middle-class. Yet, studies indicate that the poor, 
and especially the Appalachian poor, in contrast to the 
typical middle-class American, are quite unlikely to res- 
pond to what the middle-class would define as “opportuni- 
ties.” 

One such study reached the conclusion that economic 
rehabilitation programs by themselves may be inadequate 
to insure the economic recovery of depressed communities 
because their inhabitants may have developed attitudes of 
“resignation” and patterns of behavior which are antithe- 
tical to changes such as those originating from industrial 
innovation . 14 

A study of Southern Appalachian migrants to a north- 
ern city, a group which by many standards possesses more 
conventional characteristics than the non-migrants, found 
them to be persons who “do not understand or reach out 
for help easily because of their lack of understanding of 
community agencies, coupled with their Puritan values of 
self-help.” 1 * 

And another study which focused on inhabitants of 



Herman R. Paul/., "Resignation, Industrialization, and the Problem 
of Social Change: A Case History of a Coal Alining Community Blue Collar 
World, Arthur B. Shostak and William Gotnberg, cds. (F.nglewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958). 

isWilliam li. Powles, “The Southern Appalachian Migrant: Country Boy 
Turned Blue Collarite”, Blue Collar World, op. cit., p. 281. For a more ex- 
tended discussion of Puritanism sec Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism anrl 
Democracy, (New York: Harper and Row: Publishers, 1944). 
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